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could not see the road, even where it could be fol-
lowed, save when the lightning flashes showed it,
and so, not being able to walk, rode perforce. My
horse refused a ditch a foot wide, and when we came
to one I had to get off and drag by the bridle, while
the horse-boy pushed from behind, till he yielded to
the persuasion and ventured over. The two hours'
ride became four, and the way got heavier as we
went on, woodland alternating with flooded plain,
in the former of which only the experience of the
guide could keep the road; while in the latter we
could follow it only by the telegraph wires cutting
against the sky. We finally saw a light and came
to a cabin, where we deposited the poor mute, with
all the impedimenta, to follow by daylight; but for
us there was no place to sleep, and we gave the reins
to the horses, and let them flounder their way into
Danilogradj where we arrived at 10 p. M., drenched
to the skin and hungry.

There was a light still burning in the house of the
village doctor, on whom we had an order from the
Prince, and who found us a sleeping-place in the loft
of a neighbor, where we got a supper of trout and
maize bread, and a bundle of straw to lie on in
our wet clothes. The doctor was a German, and,
though he was an official, the instinct of hospitality
which rules the Montenegrin did not exist in him,
so he offered us the house of his neighbor. The
day broke fine for our journey to the convent of
Ostrog, the only bit of good weather we had until
our return to Cettinje, ten days later.